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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


UR treasurer reports that members’ subscriptions are stil) 

trickling in, but we should be happier to hear that it was 
a spate rather than a trickle. Our numbers are now over eight 
‘hundred, but while that shows a growing interest, it is still 
very far short of what we surely have the right to expect. The 
blight of slackness still afHiicts too many of our men, and the 
treasurer has had to send reminders to over three hundred old 
members concerning unpaid subscriptions. All this involves 
needless trouble and expense, and it is hardly fair to those who 
are voluntarily giving their time and service to build up our 
ministerial fellowship. In our last issue we suggested that 
it would help matters, if in local fraternals one keen member 
would collect subscriptions from the others and forward them 
in bulk. We are glad to hear that in one or two cases this 
has been done, and we hope that there will be others. 


We hear that 12 B.U. Commission on ations Polity has 
had a further meeting, and that it has appointed sub-committees 
to investigate and report on various specific questions. In this 
connection we have noted with interest the recent articles by 
Evan Williams in the Baprisr Times. They were written at 
the Editor’s request, and are the direct outcome of the valuable 
and informative article which their author contributed to the 
July Frarernar. It is evident that a good deal of educative 
work will have to be done before any reforms in our denomi- 
national life become practicable, and Evan Williams is one of 
our most efficient “‘schoolmasters” for that purpose . 
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The committee entrusted with the task of drawing up a 
new Constitution for the joint B.M.F.U. and Pastoral Session, 
has had a further meeting. We shall publish the draft of its 
proposals in the April issue, so that members may have the 
opportunity of considering them before the Pastoral Session at . 
Birmingham, at which they will be formally submitted. 


In our last issue we published an account of the Yorkshire 
Baptist Ministers’ Annual Conference. In this we give the 
syllabus of study in preparation for the next Conference. We 
do so not in a spirit of Yorkshire arrogance, or with any idea 
that it is only in the county of broad acres (and cricket records!) 
that such conferences are held, or such courses of study pursued, 
but simply with the desire to share. We believe the syllabus, 
dealing as it does with a subject of vital importance in these 
critical days, will be found suggestive and helpful, not only to 
other fraternals, but also to many individual ministers in their 
private studies. 


THE SERMON. 


HE minister is a maker of sermons. The making of ser- 

mons is part of his life’s work, perhaps the principal part, 
if his ministry is conceived as continuing the prophetic mission 
of the Christian Church. He gives himself up to it: it is no 
side-line. He must preach, week in, week out, Sunday after 
Sunday all the years of his life. Preaching involves the making 
of sermons, and the making of sermons is a craft as truly as 
any other craft in which men may put their highest energies and 
take delight. It requires training, consideration, skill. It is 
to be accepted as a craft, a workmanship as fine as any that 
can engage a man’s mind. A minister spends a number of 
years in college. A large percentage of that time is given up, 
ostensibly, to the acquiring of knowledge. In addition he needs 
to have specialised training in learning how to use his know, 
ledge, for that is what he has got to do all the rest of his life, 
and a great deal of his knowledge must be used in the making 
of sermons. The knowledge acquired in gaining a univer- 
sity degree is all good and useful, but Hebrew and Greek are 
not much use in visiting the sick, feeding the hungry and 
searching for the lost. For that, which is the other main part 
of the minister’s life-work, he needs the Bible in English and 
some coins in his pocket. His specialised knowledge goes to 
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form the background of his preaching and he needs to learn 
how to be a craftsman in the use of it so that he can produce 
a thing of nobility, force and attractiveness. 


The making of a sermon is too often the subject of cheap 
humour. Rightly conceived it is the word of the living God 
to men, with an import as great in our day as were the words 


of Isaiah, Amos or Paul in theirs. It is no subject of light 


facetiousness, for it is the savour of life unto life and death 
unto death. Eternal issues hang upon it. There is all the 
greater reason, therefore, that it should be put into form and 
order, that the hearers may be able to receive it with under- 
standing. Its language should be the idiom of the times. Let 
it be assumed that the minister realises his call and inspiration 
to this prophetic mission of preaching. His spiritual condition, 
his relations with God, his experience of Christ, his prayer-life 
are, of course, matters of moment in the making of a sermon. 
But assuming that the minister is right at heart, his sermon 
should still be the result of skilled workmanship. The spiritual 
inspiration for sermon-making lies in a man’s original call into 
the ministry and not on the sudden stirring of a moment. The 
Free Church minister offers himself for the ministry because 
he has got something vital to say to men and women, and he 
must give up his life to saying it. His college course is intended 
to help him tell out in the most effective way possible, the 
wondrous things he has discovered about God. When he gets 
to his work he cannot wait for the sudden inspiration of a 
moment, the sudden lighting up of a text, like the switching 
on of a light in a lantern. For one thing, his people will be 
there next Sunday, twice it is hoped, and something must be 
said to them. But that need not mean the dry dishing up of 
an intellectual effort, for the inspiration was given for every 
sermon through his original call into the ministry. He was 
called into the ministry for this very thing, for next Sunday’s 
sermons, and His Master Who called him will not let him 
down at this moment or that. It has been noticed that a sermon 
that is the product of a flash of illumination often falls flat on 
its hearers, whilst the sermon that is the result of slogging labour 
moves a congregation in a most unexpected way. ‘The preacher 
wonders about this. It may be that the inspiration was per- 
sonal to himself with associations not in the experience of the 
hearers, or because it was the movement of a passing mood of 
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the soul, whereas the sermon which moved the people was th 
product of patient craftsmanship. 


The preacher should study the works of the masters of 
the craft. A good book for that purpose is the volume of 
Missionary Sermons published by the B.M.S. in 1924.  Inci- 
dentally, every sermon will be a “missionary” sermon. There 
have been men who could sway the multitudes with their ser- 
mons. It is well to study carefully the “how” of it. One or 
other of them may have had a natural genius for oratory, but 
invariably his genius was controlled; it worked on ordered 
lines. Most of the great preachers spent hours of work on 
everything they said and they worked according to principles 
from which they did not depart. Having studied the masters 
of the craft the preacher must forget all about them, for he 
must develop a style of his own. Any attempt to reproduce 
the style of another, however great, is fatal. Each new age 
demands a new approach, and what will catch the ear of one 
time will leave another unmoved. It can safely be said that 
Mr. Spurgeon, were he with us to-day, would not preach the 
same sermons that he preached when he lifted the multitudes 
to God in the great days of the Tabernacle. But he would be 
equally effective with a style adapted to the mind and heart 
of to-day. And what a master of the craft he was! And how 
he worked at it! He might once, as the story goes, have pro- 
duced a sermon in his sleep, and no doubt it was a fine sermon, 
but he couldn’t have done his great work through the years 
in that way. 


It might also help preachers if they studied the principles 
upon which work the great writers who have the ear of a wide 
public. For a sermon should have literary qualities. Every 
sermon should “‘read”’ well, though none should “read” better 
than it is heard. A modern writer, who has produced a great 
many books on many subjects, lays down in an autobiographical 
sketch the principles which he adopted at the outset of his 
career as a writer. As regards style they are mainly three, 
helpful to the makers of sermons as well as to the makers of 
books. They are clarity, simplicity and beauty. In the first 
place you must make your meaning clear. It is no use preaching 
if the people do not know what you are getting at. Clarity 
needs much careful preparation. It is only given to a rare 
genius to be clear in impromptu speech. Clarity implies the 
use of terms that are understanded of the people. Theological 
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phrases which might have been clear in an age that thought 
in religious terms have no meaning whatever in a time when 
people’s thought-forms are controlled by the cheap Press and 
the cinema. The preacher to-day addresses, if he would speak 
to the modern mind, people who know little or nothing of 
the Bible and the language of the Church. If clarity is the 
first axiom of the writer it should even more be the first aim 
of the preacher. Simplicity closely follows clarity. All the 
great master sermon-makers have been simple. They may 
have amazed the multitudes by their profundity, but profundity 
reached the hearts of the hearers through simplicity. High 
sounding phrases may deceive the hearer into a false admiration 
for the preacher, but the business of the preacher is to “get 
over” God’s word of life, and though he may not be admired 
for his cleverness he will be loved for his simplicity. And 
beauty? Why not? The balance of subject and object in the 
sentence, the position of the verb, the choice (or rejection) of 
the adjective all count when ears are listening. The sermon 
should be a finished whole, moving by ordered steps to its over- 
whelming conclusion and its appeal to conscience and will. 
It may be a work of art with the art hidden. It is the fashion 
—and there seem to be fashions in this matter as in others— 
to discard the old style of introduction, three heads and a perora- 
tion. But the sermon that is without form may also be void. 
The preacher, when he has finished his preparation may not 
be satisfied with his production, but he may at least feel that 
having adopted certain principles he is offering his Lord a 
worthy piece of work. A. H. Hawkins. 


AN EX-GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT LOOKS BACK. 
1h a very suggestive Old Testament story a being who looked 
back was lost. So if for a while I do so, it may be to help 
some other people, but with not the slightest intention of giving 
up the forward look. It is much easier to anticipate the victories 
to come than to look back with regret upon some defeats of 
the past. For I am entirely optimistic about the future of our 
section of the Universal Church, believing that we do hold an 
aspect of truth which is valuable to the Catholic Church, and 
without which that Church would be much the poorer. 
The first thought that comes to me as I look back is the 
hopeless name by which those who try to do our work are 
known. For no one can truthfully say that the General Superin- 
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tendent ever superintended anybody, to say nothing of any 
church. Why we chose the Lutheran rather than the New 
Testament name of “bishop,” I do not know, since we had 
an excellent chance of redeeming the name from its ecclesiastical 
misuse. The work is varied and full of interest. Probably 
had I known fifteen years ago what I now know, I should not 
have had courage enough to attempt it. The average mileage 
has been twenty-five thousand a year. The tasks have included 
preaching, lecturing, speaking at an endless variety of meetings, 
organising, presiding over church meetings, orderly and other- 
wise, collecting funds, settling ministers, pouring oil on troubled 
waters, advising on many subjects known and unknown, visiting 
stray members, sympathising, exhorting, rebuking, attending a 
multitude of committee meetings and writing letters to the tune 
of some three thousand a year, which one has hoped people 
could read. Would any man be surprised if he discovered 
that the G.S. is not always popular? How can he be? I myself 
should not love him much if he had said to me what I have 
had to say to some deacons, ministers and churches. Yet with 
it all I have had a very kindly reception from both ministers 
and churches. People have been very good to me. I am ever 
amazed at the grace of God as shown in the grace of so many 
of our people. I think of the man who has had to minister 
all his life in remote villages, with all the terrible difficulties 
of many of our small churches, with a small salary and a big 
family, and think even more of the wife who carries the heavier 
burden of his home. These folk have more of the heroic in 
them than I possess. Or think of the deacon who for long 
years has had to bear the burden of a cause which has been 
gradually growing weaker, generous often to the last degree; 
or of local preachers with their long journeys and small congre- 
gations. ‘These men endure as seeing Him who is invisible, 
and derive their courage alone from the fellowship of One who 
is with them all the days. There is far too much of this lone- 
liness and unbrotherliness in our Baptist life. The burden 
should be more equally borne. Independence may be all very 
well as a theory, but it sadly breaks down in practice, and often 
leaves in its train a sad series of derelict churches and breaking 
hearts. To talk of independence in our modern world, where 
everything is being more closely linked up, is to try to use the 
machinery of another age and inevitably to couri failure in this 
era. Some churches may be able to get on all right alone, but 
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they are usually large churches possessed of both men and 
means, by which they can command success. Such independence 
is simply another way of spelling selfishness. They call their 
own minister, pay him, give doles to other smaller churches, 
use denominational organisation when they need it and refuse 
it when they deem fit. I have not so learned Brotherhood, 
which is the bearing of a common burden, the sharing of a 
common ideal. 

To me it appears that all our ministers should be paid 
from a common fund, to which we all contribute our proper 
share, not as an act of grace but as a duty and a privilege. 
The calling of our ministers should not be that of the individual 
church, however small, but the separating of such men by the 
Church as a whole to perform for that Church the holy task 
of the ministry. Our men should be accepted, educated, sus- 
tained from start to finish, by the whole Denomination. Thus, 
in a land where populations are rapidly being moved, and needs 
of service constantly changing, we should have the means of 
sending our messengers where they are most needed and sus- 
taining them in their new and difficult tasks. 

The General Superintendency has, I believe, come to stay. 
When I recall the Church as I knew it, forty-five years ago, and 
compare it with the conditions of to-day, it becomes increasingly 
manifest that certain men must be chosen to act as big brothers 
of the whole communion, to link up the varied work of our 
churches, to inspire and guide and help in all ways necessary 
in a world in which Christian work has become so much more 
difficult than it was only a few years ago. 

I claim to know the present Board of General Superinten- 
dents. I have worked with them for 14 years and have learned to 
love them. A finer band of men you will not find in our 
churches. Led by that remarkable man T. S. Penny, they have 
done, and are doing, a work without which our Denomination 
would find it very difficult to continue. I remember the bitter 
old days of our ministry, when isolation was the experience of 
both churches and men, and suffering was terrible. Men simply 
dropped out and were soon forgotten. Now, at least, they have 
some to whom they appeal and be sure of some chance. If 
only the rank and file of our people could see our Superinten- 
dents at their work, could share in their anxieties, could realise 
their problems, we should hear less of the complaints about 
them, which are all too common and usually ill-informed. 
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Possibly, two criticisms of their work may be made. The first 
is that they spend. a good deal too much of their time on men 
(few in number) who are not a success in the ministry, and 
too little upon those who really are among our fine men, but 
who find it difficult to move because they do not possess those 
gifts which appeal to the more superficial of our church mem- 
bers. The second is that too much of their time is spent upon 
petty details of work which might well be given to a clerk, 
thus liberating them for the greater service of leadership and 
inspiration. Moreover, they should have nothing to do with 
the raising of funds, and their fees for preaching, which now 
go to the Baptist Union, should be less a care to them, since 
thus they would be able more freely to devote their services 
to our smaller churches, where their visits would give a real 
inspiration where most needed. They should have the more 
frequent help of their Area Committees, which should meet 
each month rather than only three times a year, and should 
take upon themselves the burden of the removal of ministers 
rather than let the work fall so heavily upon the G.S.s alone. 
While on this subject, may I suggest that our ministers as a 
whole might desist from frequent recommendation of men to 
churches, often given without full knowledge of the needs, and 
frequently given so as toecut across recommendations made by 
the General Superintendents? This practice constantly pro- 
duces chaos, and ends in both men being rejected by the church 
in question. 

Much of our denominational work could well be decentra- 
lised, and thus the head office could be relieved of its terrible 
burden. At present our central office is badly overworked and 
under-staffed. 


No man at fifty-five is too old for service. In fact this 
should be the age at which he is most efficient. Yet at this 
age many a man is now looking forward to a sad time, when 
nobody wants him, and apart from private means, he will soon 
have to suffer an old age of privation. That sort of future 
has a very serious reaction upon the minister himself and the 
result is disastrous to our Church as a whole. In the work of 
the ministry, experience and character should be among our 
most valued assets. If these are not of value, then the more 
serious question arises as to why such a man is in the ministry 
at “all: 


Our young men should be encouraged to begin their work 
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in a village, where they gain a closer touch with men than ever 
they will do in a larger church, and where they can meet and 
study at close range the problems of personality, which will 
stand them in good stead in after years. What I personally 
owe to such a training I can never fully say. 

No town should have many independent Baptist churches, 
“One town one church” would be a principle which would 
enable us to use men of different types for the especial service 
for which God has endowed them. At present every minister 
is asked to do the same type of work, and we demand from 
men what really is an impossibility. “The Jack of all trades 
is master of none,” and this has been unfortunately proved by 
many fine men who have been forced, by circumstances, to 
attempt work for which they were entirely unfitted. 

Every minister should be supplied with a Manse built 
from Denominational funds. This would be a relief in the 
matter of salary in scores of cases. I wish our Forward Move- 
ment Fund had included ‘this item as part of its work. 

I have been wondering what is frequently a cause of failure 
in the ministry of some of our men to-day. Certainly it is 
not lack of ability or of real goodness, but possibly of hard 
work. The difficulty with most of us was that when we left 
college we became our own masters, and it was painfully easy 
to get into sloppy habits. The result was a good deal of waste 
time, energy and ability. Had we possessed an overseer, who 
could keep us up to scratch, give us necessary directions, inspire 
us in our depressions, we should have avoided many of our 
troubles of after years. I wonder whether there is some work 
here for our older ministers, whose experience might be 
invaluable to our younger men? 

There is also a word which might be given to some of 
our deacons. I have no room for the common and cheap jibe 
about deacons. ‘Their work as a whole is wonderfully well 
done. I think we might get into the habit of appointing young 
deacons as apprentices to this great service. Surely if the 
minister has to be trained, the same holds good of the deacon. 
There, however, are some of our deacons who have, perhaps 
quite unconsciously, fallen into the habit of ruling the church, 
minister included. This may be merely the fault of a very 
able and useful man. But when it comes from a man of wealth, 
who has not been improved in tone by his success in business 
life, it is most unfortunate. 
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Perhaps one of the weak places in many of our churches 
is the Sunday School. Teachers are hard to get and the training- 
class is often unknown. I would rather that a minister gave 
up some of his meetings, many of which are entirely irrelevant, 
and concentrated on the work of the Sunday School, than sug- 
gest to him other forms of energy which are less capable of 
repaying his service. If, however, as sometimes happens, his 
work is not welcomed in the Sunday School, a friendly word 
to some superintendents or teachers might be valuable. 

The impression which has left a sad place in my memory 
is that of troubles in churches caused by a bad spirit which has 
crept into them. To me it is an amazing fact how bad some 
good people can be. Usually it comes by way of pettiness and 
lack of a large vision of the kingdom of God. I have never 
known trouble in a church over any big subject, but always 
over some small and mean detail of either church organisation 
or personal pride. Given a large vision of our evangelical 
duty to men and all littleness disappears. We are here to save 
men. In the presence of the Cross of Christ all self disappears. 
We simply do not count, but He is all and in all. Do we care 
as He cared? Do we love as He loved? Then what becomes 
of us does not matter. We are not easily wounded or offended. 
If only all our church meetings were concerned with the main 
question, and items of business became incidental rather than 
central, there would be such a change in the atmosphere, that 
any moment might witness the breaking-out of a real revival 
in our midst. 

The only thing I regret is that I am growing old and 
cannot hope to live to see the wonders of the next twenty-five 
years. I congratulate you young men and women who will 
live through them. I shall look on from another place, and 
if I can help it will be a real joy. Let us use our young folk 
or we shall lose them. We all need to be at it and always 
at it, for nothing is so wonderful as the work of God in the 
Christian Church. A. W. Gummer Butt. 


A NEW GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT LOOKS 
FORWARD. 
eS matters affecting my future work in the ministry it is not 
safe for me to prophesy, for past experience suggests that my 
predictions will be contradicted by fact. As a student in 
Glasgow, I avowed that I would spend my ministry in Scotland 
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instead of migrating to England, as P. T. Thomson and A. M. 
Ritchie had done. I went to Lancashire straight from college! 
Next, I asserted that I would never come to London—I did 
not like the look of it. I came, nevertheless. Finally, I 
declared that I never would be a Superintendent. Yet here I 
am, a Superintendent looking forward. My career had thus 
been a sad revelation of my own misguided insights into the 
future, and about the value of the’ present attempt I can only 
say in the words of Fougasse, ‘““You have been warned.” 

I can, however, declare, that I shall still remain a minister. 
It has been suggested that I must inevitably become an “‘official.”’ 
But why? There will be a good deal of routine. But I have 
been a slave to routine all my life. Officialism is, I think, 
largely a matter of temperament, and many people have it who 
are not technically called ‘‘officials.”” In becoming a Superin- 
tendent, I am, so far as I see it, only changing my sphere, and 
instead of having the oversight of one church, I am taking on 
myself in the Metropolitan area, “‘the care of all the churches.” 

I think I can claim that all through my ministry I have 
been a diligent pastor, and it is the pastoral side of the Superin- 
tendency that appeals to me. I should like to confer in a 
brotherly way with ministers in their Fraternals and with 
deacons in their meetings, and I should aim at giving, as far 
as I could, encouragement and friendship in what are un- 
doubtedly difficult days. I hope cases of serious illness or sorrow 
among ministers in my area would be reported to me, and I 
should regard these as calls on my pastoral care. 

Then I should endeavour to stimulate evangelism in the 
area. Fortunately we have a good committee at work on that, 
composed for the most part of keen younger ministers. I should 
like to lead a campaign or two myself each year, in churches 
which I would select, in order to ‘‘take my share of hardness” 
and at the same time keep the flame alive in my own heart. 

In the work of ministerial settlement, etc., I shall do my 
best to co-operate with the other Superintendents. It is, I am 
certain, far more difficult, and at the same time, far more 
sympathetically dealt with than some of our ministers realise. 
But I have all the “ropes” to learn, and it would be foolish 
to discuss the “seamanship” of the future without first serving 
as “apprentice” to those who have a far wider knowledge and 
experience than I can claim. 

That the future will bring changes is, I think, unques- 
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tionable. The whole fabric of civilisation is being altered even 
in this country, and the economic and social effects of the 
changes that are now going on, and the others that are certain 
to come, must inevitably have a bearing on our churches, both 
singly and collectively. It may be that we shall need some 
reconstruction of our present denominational system. No one 
can speak on'a complicated matter of that sort with any real 
confidence. All I can say is that I will do my best to help 
as ‘opportunity offers, and I shall try always to remember, as 
I think of ministers and churches, that I am “your servant for 
Jesus’ sake.” 

I cannot close this without an appeal for sympathy and 
patience and prayer. It is no easy thing to leave so happy a 
sphere as mine to enter upon a new kind of life. But I believe 
the Master is calling me to attempt it, and I cast myself for 
the future on Him and on you. Henry Cook. 


EDMUND LUSCOMBE HULL. 


A GREAT BAPTIST PREACHER OF' THE 
VICTORIAN ERA. 
I the. spring of 1863 a volume of sermons was. published | 
under the title :— 

“Sermons and Sketches of Sermons preached at Union 
Chapel, King’s Lynn,” by the.late Rev. E. L. Hull, B.A. 

This volume was printed for private circulation, and dedicated 
to the church and congregation assembling in Union Chapel, 
King’s Lynn, from September, 1859, to October, 1861. There 
was a preface by Charles Hull, a brother, dated April, 1863, 
which gave the. reasons. for publishing the sermons. “It is 
in compliance with the urgent request of many who were in 
the habit of attending my brother’s ministry, and of others who | 
had occasionally heard him, as well as of some who had known 
him intimately as a man, that this volume containing a few 
of his Sermons and Sketches of Sermons is printed.” Of this 
volume 500 copies were printed, and were. speedily sold. So 
keen was the desire to possess the volume that it became neces- 
sary to reprint it. This was done in 1865. In the new volume 
the fanciful distinction of Sermons and Sketches of Sermons 
was abolished. It contained thirty sermons. This volume had 
an immediate success. In seven years five editions were pub- 
lished. A,.second volume, containing twenty sermons, was pub- 
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lished in 1869, and a third volume of twenty-two sermons in 


1874. But the sermons in the first volume are the most striking’ 


and powerful. 

In the volume printed for private circulation there are 
references to Hull in the preface. No other accounts of him 
were afterwards published. Edmund Luscombe Hull was born 
at Kingsbridge in Devon on roth May, 1832, and he died on 
8th September, 1862. In that brief span of life he gave promise 


. of a great ministry. His father belonged to a Midland family, 


and was himself a member of Harvey Lane Church, Leicester, 
whilst Robert Hall was its pastor. Doubtless inspired by that 
great preacher he entered Bristol College. Even then he mani- 
fested the feeble physical health which always characterised 
him. His first pastorate was at Kingsbridge, where he married 
Elizabeth Luscombe, a woman of great vigour and mental 
power. Until her son Edmund was fourteen years of age he 
was trained at home under her direction, a training he shared 
with a brother two years his junior. Meanwhile the family 
removed to Watford, where his father was the pastor of Beechen 
Grove Church from 1834 to 1848. 
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When Hull was fifteen years of age he went as a pupil 
to Mr. West’s Academy at Amersham, along with his brother 
Thomas Henry. There the younger brother revealed a remark- 
able aptitude for scholarship, taking the prizes in Classics and 
Natural Philosophy, and also in Mathematics, and was placed 
first in the order of merit in the school’s printed list. 

Edmund went as a Ward’s Scholar to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity and remained there four years. He was greatly influenced 
by the teaching of Sir William Hamilton and Prof. John Wilson. 
Naturally inclined to Philosophy, he gave the full vigour of his 
mind to the subjects taught by these great masters. At that 
time the University was attended by students from all lands, 
owing to the fame of Sir William Hamilton. 

From Edinburgh Edmund went to Stepney College and 
graduated B.A. at London University. His first pastorate was 
at Kimbolton in Hunts. In some respects this was an admirable 
settlement. At that time Kimbolton was the home of many 
cultured men and women, and had been recognised as a church 
of the new school of thought. It was founded in 1692, and 
held a high place in the Free Church life of the district during 
the 18th century. In 1817 the Rev. John Hemming, M.A., 
became its pastor, and remained until his death in 1847. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Edgar, B.A., who continued 
in the pastorate for eight years. - These two men made Kim- 
bolton unique in Midland church life for pulpit power and a 
cultured membership. 

In the closing days of 1855 Hull preached at Kimbolton. 
On the 27th February following, he was invited to the pastorate 
for two years. The deacons of the church at that time were 
men of strong personality. Trained by Hemming and Edgar 
they were students and thinkers. There were also men of 
humble life who were noted “‘sermon tasters.” E. L. Hull 
had a keenly sensitive nature, and may have been overawed 
by his powerful cultured deacons. Intellectually not inferior 
to his predecessors, he also possessed intense emotion, but lacked 
the strong prophet-like strength and vision of Samuel Edgar. 
His voice was not strong, yet distinct and rich in feeling. His 
ministry was quietly impressive and attractive. 

In March, 1858, Hull removed to King’s Lynn. This was 
a new cause in process of formation. The new church met 
in the Albion Hall. Soon the hall became too small for the 
congregation, and the erection of Union Chapel was the result. 
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Scotchmen, especially, were drawn to the thoughtful young 
preacher. At Union Chapel all the published sermons were 
preached, and with that church the name of E. L. Hull is 
identified. Only one of the sermons published was printed in 
his lifetime, and it stands first in the earliest printed volume, 
and it was preached as a memorial sermon for one of his 
deacons and trusted friends. 

There was an inspiration in the work at King’s Lynn. 
At Kimbolton the cause was ancient and the traditions fixed. 
But in Union Chapel the work was new and plastic in the 
power of the eloquent teacher and youthful preacher. He was 
untrammelled by the past. All the leaders of the new church 
were warmly attached to him and to their church. A latent 
enthusiasm was evoked, and a spirit of intense earnestness 
characterised old and young. Hull remained until the begin- 
ning of his fatal illness. On the 21st April, 1862, he resigned 
the pastorate, and died at his father’s house on the following 8th 
September. 

It should not be forgotten that E. L. Hull married Emma 
Binns at Rawdon in 1860, and after his death she returned 
to Leeds, where she remained till her death in 1892, a lady 
highly esteemed by her many Yorkshire friends. 

The period of Hull’s ministry was at the dawn of a new 
epoch. Robertson, of Brighton, had introduced a new method 
of appeal. There are traces of his influence on Hull. Alexander 
McLaren was the apostle of a deeper insight into Scripture, 
combined with passionate fervour in preaching. These traits 
of preaching power are observable in Hull. But he was also 
a man of his own order. A son of the manse, trained in a 
home of scholarship and attachment to the Bible, which he 
deeply reverenced as the Word of God. His mind was intensely 
philosophical and all his appeals were based on a profound 
knowledge of the character of men and «f human nature. It 
was this blending of the knowledge of Scripture with philo- 
sophic insight and knowledge of the hidden forces of action, 
which reveals the place of E. L. Hull. His sermons were 
preached. What we possess in the printed volumes is not so 
much the product of the study, as the deliverance of the 
preacher in the pulpit. His notes were never full, His intro- 
ductions were carefully prepared and the body of the sermon 
came as an inspiration and appeal. He possessed much of the 
prophet’s fervour, and fire and insigit. Although quiet in his 
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manner, he was intensely earnest. He saw quickly and vividly 
what it took most men time to see. So his power lay in the 
blending of devout feeling, the fine free play of fancy allied 
to Bible knowledge, and fine sympathy with men. Privately 
he was a man of prayer, and the prayerful spirit vibrates through 
all his sermons. 

A lady who furnished from her notes some of the sermons 
she heard preached, has given the following account of Hull, 
with. which we close: “Those of us who were lastingly 
influenced by Mr. Hull’s ministrations remember him as the 
Christian orator, the! champion of Christ’s truth, the soul- 
convincing advocate of what wou!d now be called the higher 
life. There was a martial ring about Mr. Hull’s teaching, a 
calling on each hearer to struggle and fight in his Master’s 
cause. And all this was enhanced by the deep tone of his 
voice and the solemnity of his manner in conducting the service. 
His small, spare frame, dark, flashing eyes, rather long dark 
hair, and well-controlled, almost quiet action, could not fail 
to attract his hearers. ‘At the Lord’s Table Mr. Hull’s manner 
was strikingly solemn. ’ I ever call to mind his delicate, refined 
face and flashing eye in the reading of the hymn ‘By Christ 
redeemed,’ and can, in imagination, see him joining in the 
singing of the last verse of it: ‘O blessed hope, with this 


999 


elate. sn ivae J. Mitter Hamitron. 


[SuppLEMENTARY Note.—Two testimonies to Hull may be 
recalled with interest. In the British Monthly, January; 1901, 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll wrote: “Edmund Luscombe Hull 
would, had he lived, have been the first of British preachers. 
Indeed, I am by noimeans sure that he did not occupy this 
position at the time of his early death. The one man to be 
named with Hull wes Frederick Robertson, of Brighton, but 
there was’ about Hall a quiet strength und patience that 
Robertson never possssed, and a still greater mastery of the 
last secrets of English! prose.” 

Speaking at the closing meeting of the session at Regent’s 
Park College in 1913; Dr. Thomas Phillips took for his subject 
“The sermons of E. I. Hull.’ He described Hull as “‘Regent’s 
Park’ s greatest gift to myself, and to countless other ministers,” 
and’ then made an interesting comparison: “Your college has 
produced at’ least three immortal preachers—John Pulsford, who 
left in 1840; Alexander Mclaren, who left in 1846, and EAmatind 
Luscombe Hull, who left ten years later. Pulsford was a mystic. 


\ 
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McLaren was an expositor. Hull was a spiritual psychologist. 
Pulsford explored the spiritual frontiers. McLaren explored the 
Word of God. Hull explored the human soul. Pulsford 
grasped big chunks of truth from the unseen, and often served 
them upside down. McLaren coaxed secret meanings out of 
shy verses and intractable Hebrew roots. Hull minted his own 
rich, deep melancholy for the benefit of his fellow-men. It 
was Pulsford who saw the farthest, it was McLaren who saw 
the clearest, it was Hull who saw the deepest. Since your last 
annual meeting the jubilee of his death has passed. It is there- 
fore fitting that I should call attention to him as Regent’s Park’s 
greatest preacher.” 

The three volumes of Hull’s sermons can now only be 
obtained in second-hand bookshops, and ‘that but rarely. Every 
young minister would be well advised to register a vow that he 
will seek until he finds them.—Ep. | 

Se et 
THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF’ PROVIDENCE. 


Syllabus for Course of Study in preparation for the York- 
shire Baptist Ministers’ Conference Retreat, July 3rd to 6th, 
1939. 1 
Books recommended. Si: 

‘“'The World and God.”” H. H. Farmer. Nisbet, ros. 6d. 

“God in Christian Thought and’ Eppetionee:> W. R.« 
Matthews. Nisbet, tos. 6d. 

“The Purpose of God.” W.R. Matthews. Nisbet, 7s. 6d. 

“Christianity and the Nature of History.” H. G. Wood. 
Camb. Univ. Press, 6s. 

“The Veil of God.”” H. Wheeler Rabineans Nisbet, 2s. 6d. 

See article ‘“‘Providence,’’ Vol. X, “Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics” (in this article there is an historical survey of 
belief in Providence from primitive times, through the O.T. 
and N.T., and during the patristic, scholastic, and modern 
periods). 


I. Tue Nature aNnp Bearinc oF THE DocTrINE OF PROVIDENCE. 
{ 


The problem of Providence is part of the double problem 
of Theism, ‘Is there a God, and if so, of what characer?””, 

Christian Theism declares for belief. i ina Personal Ged 
revealed in Jesus Christ (though, as for example in Romaris 
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xi, 33—‘‘how unsearchable are His judgments’”—mystery still 
enshrouds the Divine). 
The Universe is not the product of chance (Farmer, p. 61) 
or of impersonal forces, nor are Luck, Fate or the “President 
of the Immortals” its Governors. 
The doctrine of Providence raises at least four profound 
issues :— 
(a) The relation between the Creator and His creation. 
N.B. the relative independence of the world. 

(b) The relation of the Eternal to the temporal. (Farmer, 
pp. 99-104, cp. H. G. Wood, ch. vi.) 

(c) The relation of Sovereignty to Freedom. (Farmer, 
p. 256.) 

(2d) The relation of Faith to Knowledge and Sight. 
(Farmer, p. 100.) 

As Farmer says on p. 241: “The Christian Doctrine of 
Providence and the Christian Experience of Reconciliation are 
inseparable.”’ Providence is therefore not to be considered apart 
from our Lord and Saviour. 


II. THE ProvipentiaL SPHERE IN Nature. (Farmer, ch. vi 
and p. 278.) 

Nature only affords fugutive evidence of Providential 
presence and activity. (See H. W. Robinson ‘“‘Veil of God,” 
p. 6.) 

The challenge to a doctrine of Providence by— 

(a) The Problem of Evil and Suffering. (Farmer, p. 93.) 

How far is Nature inimical to man? e.g. earth- 
quakes, etc. 

Is Nature in any way interested in man? e.g. the 
waste of life (animal, etc., as well as human), 
a sinking ship. 

Is man a misfit on earth? N,B. his unsatisfied 
yearnings. 

The fact of death (Ecclesiastes). 

Yet there 1s also the Problem of Blessing and Happiness. 
Pain itself can be a ministry to the religiously-minded. 
Nature by her productivity supports life. 

There is a joy in living. 
Gilbert Murray speaks of ‘“‘a Friend behind pheno- 
mena.” 
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(2) The Problem of Sin and Wickedness. 
The fact, prevalence and dreadful power of sin. 
The prosperity of the wicked. 
_ Yet God has dealt triumphantly with sin in and through 
His Son our Lord. (Farmer, p. 240 ff.) Providence must be 
viewed as redemptive. 


Il]. THe ProvipentiaL SpHere in History. 

See H. G. Wood (op. cit.) also Farmer, p. 283 ff., also 
Matthews’ “Purpose of God,” p. 128. 

Is not history “‘the invention of historians” as Napoleon 
said? 

What is really known about pre-history or even recorded 

times? 

Is not history an art only and not a science? 

One’s view of history derives from one’s theistic or anti- 
theistic presuppositions. The economic determinism and dialec- 
tical materialism of Karl Marx arise from his anti-theism, yet 
is not Marx correct in his emphasis on crisis? 

How far must one accept a Divine determinism? cp. 
W.R. Matthews in “God in Christian Thought and Experience,”’ 
p. 65, on Jesus’ own belief in an Absolute Divine determinism. 

In what sense can God be held to intervene in history? 

The only key to history is the Cross of Christ. (Farmer, 
p- 244.) 

The Divine Purpose in history— 

(a2) In Judgment. His purpose not eudemonistic. 

(6) Progress :—not automatic, not cyclic. 

(c) Eschatological but not Utopian. (Farmer, p. 303.) 

(Matthews’ ‘‘Purpose of God,” p. 162.) 

(d) Special providences as with Chosen Race. Their his- 
tory is a luminous history. In what ways can Provi- 
dence be seen at work in it? (See ““Encyclopzdia of 
Religion and Ethics,” p. 419a, re Special Providences.) 

The Final Triumph of God. Universalism. (Farmer, 
Pp. 255.) 

IV. ProvipENcE AND THE INDIvipUAL. (Farmer, ch. xiv.) 

‘Raith in Providence is religion itself and the denial of 
Providence is the denial of all religion.” (Farmer, p. 92.) 

How far is this true? 
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The supreme contemporary evidence of the fact of Provi- 
dence is to be found in the experience of the Christian. 
(Farmer, pp. 254, 298 and 106.) 

Yet, as H. W. Robinson points out in “Veil of God,” 
p. 68 ff., the inner life itself can be a veil, hiding God. 

Individual faith in Providence will need to be eschato- 
logical, not in the sense merely of future rewards and punish- 
ments, but as envisaging the transcendence of God. (Farmer, 
p. 102.) 

Christian experience should include experience of Divine 
Providence. Contrast Joseph (Gen. xlv, and Farmer, p. 106) 
and Hitler (who continually announces providential leadings). 
Contrast also Cyrus (Isa. xliv, 28) the unconscious Divine instru- 
ment, and Jesus (‘“‘My beloved Son’’). 

J. B. Mipp.eBrook. 


KNOW YOUR HISTORY. 


es three years ago one of cur College Principals sug- 
gested that Baptists have a poor sense of history, and, 
recently, in a personal communication, one of the ex-Presidents 
of the Baptist Union expressed his concern that Baptists value 
so lightly the principles and privileges which have been handed 
down to them. There is some justification for the criticisms. 
Conferences and negotiations concerning church unity have 
characterised the two decades since the War, and, consequently, 
Free Church principles have been somewhat at a discount. 

The Twentieth Century Fund campaign had hardly spent 
itself before that prince of secretaries, Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, 
M.A., determined that Baptists needed a number of societies 
through which their varied interests, National and International, 
would find expression. The Baptist World Alliance, the Baptist 
Historical Society, the Baptist Colonial Society, the Baptist 
Women’s League, followed in quick succession, and all have 
justified the genius and foresight of the secretary. Of course, 
he found able coadjutors, particularly in three outstanding lay- 
men, Mr. Herbert Marnham, Sir George White and Mr. 
H. Ernest Wood. 

The Historical Society was founded in 1908, the two men 
chiefly associated with Mr. Shakespeare being Rev. G. P. Gould, 
M.A., and Dr. W. T. Whitley. To Dr. Whitley we Baptists 
owe a debt we can never repay. He is our historian par excel- 
lence. His unrivalled knowledge has been at the service of 
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all. He has been the inspiration of the Society throughout the 
thirty years. During this period what has the Society done? 
Much! of which a small part may be stated, in sermonic style, 
under three ‘‘heads.”’ 

1. It has published, or inspired the publication of many 
works, including the indispensable Baptist Bibliography, A His- 
tory of British Baptists, Minutes of the General Assembly, and 
of the Ford and Amersham Churches, History of the Baptist 
Building Fund and of the Suffolk Baptists, The Baptists of 
London, numerous local church histories, seven volumes of 
Transactions and eight of the Baptist Quarterly. 

2. It has guided students and others engaged in historical 
research; answered numerous enquiries from Baptists in the 
Colonies and the United States as to the church association of 
their forbears; furnished information which may have done 
something to mitigate the persecution of Baptists on the 
Continent. 

3. It has helped churches to protect their property by fur- 
nishing historical information to their legal advisers. For 
example, a few years ago one of our Midland churches was 
involved in a Chancery suit concerning its former chapel 
building. Dr. Whitley gave himself unsparingly to the help 
of the church, and many volumes were loaned from the Society’s 
library. In addition, Dr. Whitley and the writer attended 
court for the purpose of giving historical evidence. Fortunately 
the case was settled, but during the part-hearing various amusing 
incidents took place. One will appeal to the theologians who 
read this magazine. The plaintiffs’ K.C., by closely following 
his brief, had spoken slowly and learnedly on predestination, 
election, regeneration, and other doctrines. Suddenly the learned 
judge interposed with the searching question: “I don’t quite 
follow you. Please explain this to me: If a man is predes- 
tinated as you are arguing, why does he need to be regenerated?”’ 
The K.C. looked at the judge in dismay—this was something 
outside his brief. Then he turned to his junior, and the junior 
turned to the strict Baptist minister and his row of aged 
deacons. A long five minutes of conference ensued, then the 
junior turned to the K.C. and conferred, and, finally, the K.C., 
agonised and despairing, looked at the judge. “M’lud, you 
will appreciate I am in foreign territory, but, so far as I can 
understand, it’s all part of the process!” And the judge, thus 
enlightened, smiled to himself. 
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The subscription for ordinary membership of the Historical 
Society is 10s. per annum, and the membership list has grown 
considerably in the last four years. Its periodical, The Baptist 
Quarterly, now runs to 64 pages, and contributors in 1938 
included two College Principals, two retired ministers, over 
twenty ministers who. are in the pastorate, and a few laymen. 
The Editor is always willing to give adequate space to any 
minister who has something worth saying on the many prob- 
lems—theological, social, international—which face the man in 
the pastorate in these changing years. 


The undersigned will be pleased to send further particulars 
of membership, and a specimen copy of The Baptist Quarterly, 
to any member of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal Union who 
sends a post card to 182, High Street, Acton, W.3. 

Seymour J. Price. 


MY SILEN'T-RETREAT. 
(Reprinted, by request and permission, from 
Tue L.B.A. Recorp.) 


WANTED to shake the dust from my soul, and get away 
from the madding crowd. The wings of a dove would 
not have been strong enough to transport my heavy heart. I 
determined to spend a quiet time alone in my vestry. So there, 
one Monday, I shut myself in, and for twelve hours, from 
g to 9, I was alone with God, seeing no man, and neither eating 
nor drinking. 
It was an hallowed day of spiritual discipline, from which 
I emerged purified and renewed. Out of it all I gained much, 
and would suggest, from my experience, that a special day may 
well be set apart, when each and all should have his quiet day. 
What did I gain? Among my acts of discipline, I read 
through at one sitting, the Gospel according to Luke in Moffatt’s 
version. A chapter a day could not have given me the precious 
truths I discovered by reading a book in a day. It comes out 
in repeated emphasis that everywhere there were crowds! 
Crowds!! Crowds!!! And the wonder of it all was that in 
every place where the crowds throng about Jesus, there is an 
individual in every crowd that gets into contact with Him. 
Jesus could do nothing with crowds; was for ever seeming to 
get away from them, but in each case an individual from the 
crowd gets into touch with him. 
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My reading of that Gospel, showed me plainly three things. 
(1) I was the crowd—I who had desired to get away from them 
could not do so. Their burdens, sins, sighs, sorrows were all 
mine. (2) Jesus always saw the crowd in the individual; what 
He could do to the one He was doing to all. The individual 
was His focus. ‘‘Some ‘one’ has touched me,” said He as the 
crowd pressed Him. (3) He saw the crowd through the indi- 
vidual, when He says, “‘give ye them to eat.”” What He does 
for one He does for all. The individual was the measure of 
the crowd, and the individual became the medium for the 
crowd. : 

Everywhere crowds! Crowds!! Crowds!!! and in every 
crowd the Individual! Individual!! Individual!!! and when 
that day I prayed, ‘Our Father,” I realised that in me and 
through me the voice of the multitude was praying, and in 
that vestry that day, the world had come for silent retreat. I who 
had sought to leave the world, could not, after all, separate 
myself from the world of men. And when I get into touch 
with but the hem of His garment it is for the world’s sake. 
And from that sanctuary there emerged an individual with the 
crowd borne in his soul. bal ied WS 


BRIEF BOOK NOTICES. 


HE Kingsgate Press has recently issued three little booklets, 

each bearing the name of one of our ministers. God’s 
Way with Men (6d.), by F. Cowell Lloyd, contains three 
thoughtful studies on “The Thoughts of God,” “The Three 
Illimitables”’ and ‘“‘Safeguarding personality.” My Bank Book, 
by C. F. Perry, is described as a treasury of devotion, especially 
for busy people and travellers. Its selection of Scripture 
passages, prayers and quotations is very felicitous, and its attrac- 
tive format makes it a charming little gift book. Its price is 
ts. 6d. The third brochure will be of chief interest to minis- 
terial readers. It is Stewards of the Mysteries of God (is.), 
by P. Franklin Chambers. It is a thoughtful and thought- 
provoking comparative study of the teaching of Baron F. von 
Hugel and Prof. William Medley. Outside Rawdonian circles 
Medley has never received his due recognition as one of our 
profoundest thinkers and truest saints, and this brief study 
should do something to repair that omission. 


The Rev. Henry Cook’s new volume, Heroes of the Faith 
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(S.C.M. Press, 5s.), will probably prove the most popular book 
that we have yet had from his pen. It certainly deserves to 
be. The heroes are classified under Martyrs, Missionaries, 
Teachers and Saints, and in each section there are five or six 
vivid bijou biographies. Most of them are from the records 
of the Early Church, and although their stories may be quite 
familiar to those of us who have studied Early Church history, 
we should remember that very few of our people are students 
of that subject. We know of one deacon who, after reading 
Mr. Cook’s book, bought six more copies to give to young 
members of his church. It was money well spent, for there 
would be little danger of slackness and drift among our young 
people if their minds and hearts were captivated by the thrilling 
story of the great heroes of our faith. That story is presented 
in this book in a most interesting way, and each chapter has 
a tonic quality. 


The recent crisis raised challenging questions for Christians, 
and though the crisis be past, many of the questions remain, 
and it will be a long time before we find satisfying answers 
to them. The S.C.M. Press is therefore to be congratulated on 
its enterprise in issuing a series of Crisis Booklets. They are 
“an attempt to help Christians to clear their minds as to the 
fundamental nature of the present situation, the urgent issues 
it raises and the responsibilities it lays upon us.” The first 
two (1s. each) are The Crisis and the Christian, by Dr. Nathaniel 
Micklem, and The Crisis and Democracy, by Rev. J. Eric Fenn. 
Others are to follow shortly. Both Dr. Micklem and Mr. Fenn 
are provocative, in the best sense of that word. ‘Their argu- 
ments may not all win a unanimous verdict, but they will 
stimulate thought and discussion on vital issues. A series of 
questions for discussion adds to the value of the books, and they 
can be cordially recommended, both for private and for group 
study. 


World Community, by Wm. Paton (S.C.M. Press, 5s.). 
This book is an invigorating tonic and should be read by all 
who are in danger of “defeatism.” Its much-travelled author 
demonstrates the presence, in the midst of this tragic and 
haunted world, of a courageous and active universal Church. 
He cogently proves that the first duty of this Church is evan- 
gelism, and he recommends that every church, wherever located, 
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should plan its life and work as it it were actually on the 
mission field in a non-Christian environment. Finally he defines 
the relationship of evangelism to education, of the Church to 
the State, of Christianity to race and nation, and of the indi- 
vidual Christian to the opportunities of his time. J.B.M. 


Biology and Christian Belief, W. Osborne Greenwood, 
M.D., B.S., F.R.S.E. (S.C.M. Press, 5s.). To those who feel 
that modern science is seriously challenging their Christian 
beliefs, this book may be commended. A brief introduction to 
physical science, in the infinitely small and the infinitely large, 
leads to a study of the living cell, the nervous system, mind 
and personality. The medical qualifications of the author give 
weight to his account of the functions of glands, a wholesome 
tonic to those who still put self-control high up in the scale of 
virtues. The book necessarily suffers from limitations of space, 
and the reader must be on his guard. A gross materialistic 
theory of the universe is clearly shown to be untenable, but 
there is a danger of too readily equating “‘unmaterial’”’ with 
“immaterial” and “‘spiritual.’”” Moreover caution must be exer- 
cised in too ready acceptance of statements by eminent biologists, 
without considering whether these statements are claimed to be 


the only possible explanation of the biological evidence. 
—Mioce’ 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


HIS year’s ‘Quiet Day’’ was fixed for September 27th, the 

Tuesday of Crisis Week. We had placed great hopes on 
this Day, and made very thorough preparations for it. A large 
number had accepted our invitation, a larger number than in 
any recent years. A third of these failed to honour their 
acceptance, doubtless in many instances because of the pressure 
of unforeseen burdens and responsibilities. Some may have 
found it difficult to reconcile the atmosphere of a national emer- 
gency with the atmosphere of a day of quiet and retired devo- 
tion. Changes were suggested, but we remembered the 
assurance that in quietness and confidence we should find our 
strength, so we carried on. 

It was a great day. We did not forget the Crisis, but we 
remembered God, and, waiting on Him, renewed our strength. 
The theme considered was ‘“The Minister and Public Worship.” 
J. C. Rendall spoke on ‘The Minister’s Preparation for Wor- 
ship,” and F. C. Bryan on “The Minister’s Conduct of 
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Worship.” The very circumstances under which they spoke 
deepened the power of their messages. Our speakers had 
indeed a word from the Lord for us, a word of grace, sincere 
and winsome. The Communion Service, conducted by E. Corns 
Davies, was likewise a time of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord. 

We are deeply indebted to Mrs. Townley Lord and her 
staff of efficient helpers for their ministry at the lunch and tea. 
Mr. Wilson Black, our generous host, made us still more his 
debtors by his genial speech at the luncheon table. To Dr. 
Townley Lord and the Bloomsbury Church we are also very 
grateful. It was good to meet at “Bloomsbury”; one feels 
at home there. 

Mr. Wilson Black in his speech stressed the desirability 
of similar Quiet Days for Lay Preachers. Our suggestions for 
such days in the provinces has met with an encouraging 
response. So the good work grows. 

With regret, and sympathy for the bereaved, we note the 
death of the Rev. W. Mann, who exercised for forty-eight years 
a faithful and valued ministry at Keynsham. 

G. C. Leaver. 


IS YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL STAFF 
REALLY WELL EQUIPPED ? 


There are more ways than one of making sure of this, 
but one of the best is to see that all the Teachers read 
“The New Chronicle of Christian Education’ (2d.weekly), 


the Sunday School workers’ own journal. 


Send all their names and addresses to the Editor and 


free specimens will be sent to them. If you are 
unfamiliar with it yourself, add your name also. 


“The New Chronicle’’ 


of Christian Education 
Edited by SYDNEY C. LUCKER 


57 and 59, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 


ee 


There must be 
a reason 


Day’s large fleet of fine 
removal vans are called 
to distant parts of the 
land. 


So many of their clients 
are ministers. 


H. DAY & SONS 


LTD. 


509-537, NORWOOD ROAD 


WEST NORWOOD 
LONDON ————— S.E.27 


PHONE: STREATHAM 7620-1-2 


MODERN PACKERS, REMOVERS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND SHIPPERS — ESTIMATES FREE 


British & Continental Touring Club, Ltd. 
HAPPY HOLIDAYS WITH YOUR OWN PEOPLE 


BRITISH GUEST HOUSES from £2: 2: 0 per week 
Arley Castle, Bewdley, Eastbourne, Folkestone, Grange- 
over-Sands, Hunstanton, Minehead, Newquay, Torquay, 
Penmaenmawr, Seaview, I. of W., Whitby, Towyn-on-Sea. 


Tours to Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, Austria, etc, 
Parties to Switzerland. Walking Tour. 


Cruise Parties to Mediterranean and Norwegian Fjords. 


Full particulars from Club Secretary, 


British & Continental Touring Club, Ltd. 


4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.i 


Write to, or call at 


YOUR OWN DEPARTMENT 


for every book or requisite for 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


May we remind you that the B.U.P.D. 
is interested in the work you are 
doing; it is anxious to help in any way 
it can, and is always at your service 


As all profits from sales help Baptist Union Funds, 


you are specially asked to purchase direct from 


THE BAPTIST UNION PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


Telephone: Holborn 1664 


To foster the spiritual and intellectual life of our member 
rease their efficiency as Ministers of the Gospel. st ia 


4 .—To form a Fellowship for mutual help in the common interest 


ey 


IETHODS: ae E ee 


_ 1,—By affiliating Association and Local Fraternals throughout th 
untry. — i en aN ie 


_2.—By encouraging the formation of Baptist Fraternals or Baptis 
ctions of Fraternals. Py ASA 


3,—By linking up isolated men by personal membership. 


| 4,—-By stimulating mutual prayerfulness by means of the Prayer Union 


_ 5.—By providing for study inthe pastorate. 


6.—By arranging conferences. 


_ . 7.~-By cultivating close co-operation with the Pastoral Session of the — 
Baptist Union. ; i eprint 


Path 


8.—By the circulation of our Magazine, ‘The Fraternal,’’ as a channel 
of intercourse between the Fraternals. Mee. 


9.—By maintaining a Circulating Library for the use of the members. _ 


RULES. 


a OFFICERS: The officers shall consist of a President, a Vice-President, 
x-President, a Treasurer, a Secretary, a Librarian and The Editor. 


_ COUNCIL: The Council shall consist of the Officers, together with 
thirty members elected at the Annual Meeting held at the Annual Assembly of 
the Baptist Union. In order to secure adequate representation and efficient 
working, the Council are empowered to co-opt not more than ten additional 
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members. — 

- SUBSCRIPTIONS: Eaca Member shall pay a subscription of notless 

than Ys. 6d. annually to be due on the 1st January of each year. 

AFFILIATION FEES: (a) A Local Fraternal shall be federated if 

the majority of the members are eligible to become members of our Unionand 

_ if a subscription of not less than 2s.6d. be paidfor each such eligible members, 

‘these latter to becomethereby actual members, except in the case of those who 
definitely wish to be exempt. 

; (b) Any Associated Fraternal may be federated to the Union by the 
_ payment of an Annual Subscription of 2s. 6d. 

(c) The Baptist Students Fraternal Union or any similar Society may 

have the right to become affiliated and appoint from amongst its member- 
ship two delegates to meetings of the Fraternal Union, the subscription oeing 

one shilling for each delegate. 
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